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THE ECHO RESOUNDS 


Discussions which touch the fringes and in some cases the very heart of the move- 
ment for church renewal continue to appear with regularity in both the official and un- 
official publications of American Lutheranism. There can be no question that this de- 
velopment in the life of the Church, often called the “liturgical movement,” is pro- 
voking greater interest, more hearty response, and perhaps also more violent reaction, 
than ever before. It is impossible for us to deal editorially with every public statement 
that appears on the “‘liturgical question,” but it is difficult to keep silent in the face of 
the more flagrant examples of irresponsible attack, scholarly shallowness, or doctrinal 
aberration. However, not being inclined toward often unprofitable controversy, we try! 


Three issues back, however, one of our associates in an article entitled “Christmas 
Echoes,” undertook to comment on an article on “Extremes in Liturgy’’ which had 
been written by the venerable president of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
the Rev. Dr. John W. Behnken, and which appeared in The Lutheran Witness. He 
took very strong exception to President Behnken’s statement, “The liturgy is an adia- 
phoron.” Our author pointed out that “the liturgy is the work of the saints in obedi- 
ence to the Lord’s command, ‘Do this in remembrance of me!’ Every Lutheran knows 
that in the liturgy Christ is in reality present and that the liturgy is the reliving of 
the life of Christ in the Church Year. He also knows that the source of Christian life, 
and the life of the congregation, is in the liturgy.’ This being true, he went on to 
deplore the fact that in an official publication of the Church, under the signature of a 
high official of the Church, the liturgy was called an adiaphoron, 


We dare not presume that the president of the Missouri Synod found it necessary 
to make public reply to the criticism of his position voiced in UNA SANCTA. The 
fact is, though, that a second article under his signature appeared in the June 30, 
1959 issue of The Lutheran Witness, entitled “Extremes in Liturgy (Continued) .” 
Here, among other questionable statements, he makes a point of repeating his thesis 
that “The liturgy is an adiaphoron.” To bolster the argument, several paragraphs from 
Article X of the Formula of Concord, “Of Church Rites, which are commonly called 
Adiaphora or Matters of Indifference,” are quoted. To the clear, reasoned, and care- 
fully phrased statements of the Confessions regarding adiaphora none (we trust) will 
take exception. But the problem is that to quote Article X of the Formula of Concord 
with reference to the liturgy is to miss the point entirely. For the article in question 
. refers to church rites, ceremonies, customs of worship, which have been instituted by 

human authority, The liturgy, on the other hand, is the Service of Word and Sacra- 
ment which has been instituted by divine authority. Nowhere does the Book of Con- 
cord say that the preaching of the Word and the celebration of the Sacrament in the 
gathering of the Church is a matter of indifference. On the contrary, the Church itself 
is defined in the Augsburg Confession as being constituted by the celebration of the 
liturgy, i.e. Word and Sacrament. (Art. VII). 


It appears that the controversy between President Behnken and those of us who 
disagree with him is partly over a matter of definition. It would seem that he defines 
the liturgy as ‘‘a collection of ceremonies’—‘‘an arrangement of versicles and re- 
sponses’’—‘‘an arbitrary, even if historically rooted, form for the expression of our 
worship.” We insist, as we consistently have, that the liturgy is what the Church does 
in response to our Lord’s commands to ‘‘preach the Gospel to every creature” and “do 
this in remembrance of me.” If the latter be accepted as the definition of the liturgy, 
it cannot be classified as a matter of indifference. It is rather, as we have said, “the 
source of Christian life, and the life of the congregation.” 
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Now, as to the details with which the liturgy is embroidered, such as a certain se- 
guence of prayers, chants, hymns, and ceremonies which has ‘been officially adopted 
by the Church, it is true that here matters of adiaphora may be involved. For example, 
there is no divine command that the Kyrie must be sung following the Introit and be- 
fore the Gloria in Excelsis. But even here caution must be exercised, at least to the 
point of recognizing that mature and responsible liturgical scholarship has traced a 
number of the elements of our liturgical forms back to the New Testament Church, 
whether or not one holds that we are bound to follow the practice of the early 
Church in such matters. Certainly it will not do to say, as does the article in ques- 
tion, that “the New Testament nowhere prescribes any liturgical form,’’ What about 
the Lord’s Prayer? Or, just how much is implied in the “this” of “do this in re- 
membrance of me’? (Surely at least the taking of bread and wine, the speaking of 
the dominical words over it, and the subsequent eating and drinking.) Nor is it at all 
accurate to claim that “during the first two centuries there was but little of liturgy or 
ritual.”’ Modern scholarship (see, for example, Oscar Cullman’s Early Christian 
Worship) has long ago laid to rest that particular piece of misinformation. 


But perhaps the “liturgical controversy’ as it currently rages in the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod is really predicated on more than a matter of definition. 
Again and again Dr. Behnken has expressed his fear and concern over “Romanizing 
tendencies” in the Lutheran Church. Just about the time the article under discussion 
appeared in The Lutheran Witness, the San Francisco convention of the Missouri Synod 
was perpetrating a real Romanizing tendency in making the Brief Statement obligatory 
upon its pastors and teachers, under the urging of its praesidium, as we understand. A 
reign of terror worthy of the Anti-Christ himself appears to be descending upon this 
great Church body. Several members of the synod have been afraid or reluctant to 
allow their writings to appear in UNA SANCTA during the past couple of years, Our 
hearts go out to the theologians of Missouri who will find it difficult to keep their in- 
tegrity in the face of the mounting pressures from the curia on the banks of the 
Mississippi. 


The liturgical movement has not been afraid to criticize the spiritual deadness and 
doctrinal aberration that characterizes much of the status quo in our Church. We suspect 
that much of the opposition to it stems, not from opposition to externals, but from an 
embarrassed and painful realization that the finger is pointed at the real source of the 
Church’s weakness, which all her statistical success cannot hide. Our purpose is not to 
quibble over details. It is rather to plead for an unfailing obedience to our Lord’s 
command, and the full acceptance of His great legacy to us—the legacy which is Him- 
self in Word and Sacrament. Is it too much to ask that the exhortations of responsible 
officials and the pages of authorized publications be devoted to this aim, rather than an 
apparent and ultimately futile desire to obstruct and frustrate the movement for church 
renewal ? 
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The Theological Aspect of Music in Luther 


Oskar Séhngen 


To deal with the theological aspect of music in Luther and the Reformation period 
in a paper of this length can only mean one thing—we shall have to renounce any 
thought of an extended presentation, and confine ourselves to explaining the prin- 
ciples and bases of this theological aspect. In short, we are concerned with a discussion 
(in the worldly sense) of the theological declarations of Luther and his fellow-workers, 
compared with the theological, liturgical and musical questions of our own day. For 
it is no mere idle historical interest which stimulates us, but a conviction of the rele- 


vance and fertility of the Reformers’ ideas also for the musical considerations and de- 
cisions of the present time. 


Next we must clarify our definitions. If we think about it, we shall see that three 
types of relationship between music and theology have played a part in the history of 
music up to the present day. We shall endeavour to relate and illustrate these various 
categories in our analysis. Above all, we must keep in mind that in the concrete reality of 
the historical world, these categories often ran parallel and still do so. But their point 
of departure and ultimate destination are so far apart, that it is not merely desirable, 
but absolutely necessary to distinguish them. We shall confine ourselves to a few 
concise and so necessarily schematic historical illustrations. 


I 


A basic consideration for the first category of musical-theological relationships 
is the ever remarkable fact that the musical scale is a regime of constant arithmetically 
articulated relationships. The harmonic proportions reveal the secret of the connexions 
of the notes. The relation of the octave to the home note is 2:1; that of the fifth, 3:2; 
and that of the fourth, 4:3. The Pythagoreans, to whom the West is indebted for this 
truly constructive insight, were convinced that the essence of music lay in the propor- 
tionate relationships. To this primary, basic consideration was allied a second, no less 
basic, and no less remarkable: the same rules of proportion which define the structure 
of music, define also the order of the universe, even to the motions of the stars. Any 
man who busied himself with music was at the same time standing in the workshop of 
‘the secret of creation, to explore which was the task of philosophy and theology. In 
the scientific thinking of the ancients, the “Music of the Spheres” was the parabolic 
representation of such a unity. How relevant and up-to-date this mode of thought has 
become is indicated by the conviction which underlies Werner Heisenbergs “World 
Formula” (“W eltformel’’) , that the structure of the world is at the deepest level math- 
ematical, and can be stated in a mathematical formula. The harmonious ordering of 
the cosmos no longer subsists in itself, but is the work of the Divine Creator, who has 
made the world according to the laws and rules of music. Above all prevail the basic 
musical principals of unity, proportion and order. Hence musical perceptions provide 
at the same time cosmological and theological insights, while conversely theological 
considerations provide fixed rules for musical creation. Musical composition and per- 
formance is the reverent contemplation and realization of God's creative thought. 


Dr. Oskar Sébngen of Berlin is vice president of the Kirchenkanzlei of the Evangelical 
Church of the Union. This paper was presented to the Oslo congress of the Evangelical Lutheran 
World-Conference for Church Music. 
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Undoubtedly, Martin Luther, also in his musical aspect, stands at a turning point 
of time, and it would be easy to point out a number of medieval elements in his musical 
thinking. But when one succeeds in finding in him (as was suggested in a recent dis- 
sertation) ‘‘a musician rooted in the backward-looking skills of the counterpoint of the 
old German school of the passing fifteenth century” one misses the real approach to 
the musical significance of the Reformer. The new theological thinking of Luther, 
which was rooted in a specific and original musical experience, as will be shown later, 
is not connected with the scientific and speculative side of music, namely that music 
stands at the beginning of science and philosophy, since it is formed from the same 
elements of proportion, mass and weight as the universe, and that music is therefore the 
representation in sound of the world-harmony of the cosmos. 


We need to be clear what such a concept means. For the work of Johann Sebastian 
Bach comes down in direct line in its essential motive power from Luther’s musical 
thinking, to which it may even be said to be closely allied. The close relationship of 
music and cosmology spreads from the revival of the Reformation and is particularly 
influential in the work of Johannes Kepler, Andreas Werckmeister, Michael Praetorius 
and Johann Sebastian Bach, We only need to mention the numerical symbolism in the 
works of Bach in order to make clear how the presuppositions of musical composition 
and theological secrets are interlocked. The “Arcanum’’, the Hidden Secret was espe- 
cially used as a favorite form of expressing the concealed truths of the Faith. And with 
the progressive abstraction of Bach’s contemporary works there goes hand in hand the 
increasing indifference to its musical realization. 


But the essential characteristics and tendencies of present-day music are also a ful- 
fillment of Luther’s theology of music. I need only mention Paul Hindemith’s works, 
for the medieval ideas of relationships are so basic that he is able to accept as a canon 
the dictum of Hrabanus Maurus of the ninth century: “No science is complete without 
music, for nothing exists at all without it. Even the world itself is by universal consent 
ordered by the harmony of sounds, and the vault of heaven revolves according to the 
thythmic ordering of harmony.” The same dictum is equally applicable to ‘serial’ 
(serielle Musik) and electronic music. If then interval, canon and sequence are audible 
laws, then the ordering of sound material in serial music becomes a matter of absolute 
necessity, since such work can only be authentically comprehended and understood by 
eye, that is by reading the score. This is not just an objection of the opponents of serial 
twelve-note music, but is even accepted and justified by its followers. But in the close 
connexion between music and gospel which goes back to Martin Luther, the same con- 
sideration applies to music as to the Kingdom of Christ, namely that it is not only a 
kingdom of seeing but also one of hearing. For it is not only the churchly element 
in music which has its life from faith in Christ, but also and in no wise less the artistic 
element in music which springs from the same origin (Col. 2:3). 


II 


The second aspect of a theology of music is concerned with the relationship of 
music to the church service. Is music a help or a hindrance to the fulfilment of worship? 
If it is a help, then to what extent and in what manner can it assist the elements of 
worship? The early Christians realized their worship by gathering in the name of Christ 
and the members of the congregation read to and exhorted one another antiphonally, 
and through the Lord Christ presented their offering of praise to God. Both the 
epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians give the impression that in the two aims 
of proclaiming the gospel and of praise and prayer to God, the service and help of 
spiritual songs cannot be dispensed with (Col. 3:16; Eph. 5:18f.). But both where 
the principal task of theology is to facilitate the progress of the soul towards God, and 
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also where worship is understood in the fashion of Neo-Platonic thought as recollection 
of and elevation towards God, there still remains the question as to whether music is 
serviceable for such a le oe Augustine answers this with an unequivocal yes: in the 
sixth book of his work ‘De Musica’, which appeared after his baptism, he says that 
music, by means of which God created the world, is likewise the means of the spiritual 
approach towards God, the —_ or home-coming of the soul to God. In this man- 
ner the suppositions for the development of a specific form of music, namely church 
music, are confirmed. But Ulrich Zwingli, the most musically talented of the three Re- 
formers, voted directly against this. He held that music automatically distracts the 
faithful from the silence of prayer and meditation. For this reason he forswore the use 
of every type of religious music: organ playing, choral music, priestly and congrega- 
tional singing. The extrovert tendency of the congregational music of the Mass cut 
across his understanding of worship, which tended towards introspection and medita- 
tion. And though Zwingli was of an original and artistic nature, he also knew of the 
distracting character of secular music used in worship. Secular music will be heard with 
secularly attuned ears, and so judged; in Zwingli’s opinion this hinders recollection, 
and crosses the threshold of mere secular edification. 


But music was not universally rejected as contrary to a theological understanding 
of worship. The responses to the Commandments, for which music was suitable, were 
left in the service. For example, John Calvin sponsored the introduction of psalm 
singing through the council of the City of Geneva, as the prayers of the faithful had 
grown so cold, that it was leading to great shame and confusion, But singing would 


arouse and encourage the faithful, and so he organized a model order for the singing 
of psalms. 


But music was not allowed to develop independently, but had to be used directly 
in the service of the Word of God, so that worship alone should have the pre-eminence. 
Hence Calvin never escaped completely from an anxious mistrust of music: polyphonic 
music endangered the integrity and simplicity of the word of the Bible and enticed 
with its seductive ear-tickling, while unabashed instrumental music is a scandal to a 
holy state. 


It is important to make it clear that Zwingli and Calvin are not only far removed 
from a medieval understanding of the cosmological-theological relevance of music, 
but positively reject that position. Music is for them, it is true, a gift of God, but it 
remains a worldly thing. The lines of tradition in musical history from these two lead 
on to musical humanism, with its abrupt secularization of music. It is not by chance 

that in the foreground of Calvin’s thought is the idea that the art of music is a discovery 
of man, and hence part of the inheritance of Cain. It ranks therefore with other human 
discoveries, in the same line. As a gift of God it may provide men with entertainment 
and enjoyment after the day’s labor, but it lacks any special theological value in the 
sight of God. 


Although the difference on this point is plain to see in Martin Luther's case, we 
must nevertheless draw attention to the fact that religious music was subjected by him 
also to fundamentally the same line of thought. The part of music, under which 
“church” music is to be understood, is of a directly purposeful kind, so far that is to 
say as ordinary liturgical music is concerned. It is important to see this “broken” 
(“‘gebrochene”’) position of church music clearly. For it is significant that over against 
the suppositions and requirements relating to music as a gift of creation, other liturgical 
and practical requirements come into the picture, and these can cut across one another. 
In the development of his ecclesiastical thinking, Martin Luther evinced the inevitable 
tension between the theological and liturgical aspects of church music. The arrangement 
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of the early table of psalms of 1513-16 still clearly belong to the ideal of faith as of 
devotions which through meditation and exaltation of the soul lead up to God. In the 
service of this purpose of worship music is also brought into play, and it brings as 
calcar spivitus, Stimulus et hortarium the best conditions for the excitatio ad devotionem 
with it. But although psalms and music are directed to the elevation of the recollection, 
still it happens that both tend rather to the laming than the refreshing of the soul if 
they are executed with disorderly noise (¢nordinato clamore) . The young Luther con- 
cerned himself with the same problem as Zwingli, but came to a radically different con- 
clusion. In general he approved of music as a psychological help to the soul: it sufficed, 
provided the freedom of music observed a certain minimum of restraint. 


At the beginning of the 1520s Martin Luther became aware of a new religious out- 
look, which finds its expression in the great liturgical writings. Here we come time 
and again against remarkable statements concerning music, which do not accord with 
the accepted picture of Luther’s strong personal and theological approval of music. 
What is most noteworthy is that he believed, that for the realization of his then favorite 
idea, the gathering together of the little flock of those who earnestly desired to follow 
Christ, that following the third mode of worship, they did not need “much and 
weighty singing” (See Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia Edition, VI, 173). The 
correlative to this was the liberality with which Luther allowed in the “Order of the 
Mass” of 1523 (‘Formula missae’’) and in the German Mass of 1526, all bells to be 
rung, all organs to be played, and everything sounded which could be sounded, in order 
to bring the “simple folk”’ and young people to the Word of God. The attractive potenti- 
ality of music is quite good enough to the liturgiologist and popular-preacher 
Luther to be used in the spectacle of public worship, in order to win the great mass of 
those ‘who are not yet believers.” 


For the worship of earnest Christians there was no need for music as a psychological 
or pedagogical means of attraction, since these people were already grounded in the 
faith of the gospel—however poorly—who needed rather an order for the third form 
of worship. One must conclude from this that the admission of music into the Christian 
congregation signified for Luther merely a concession to our human weakness, I am 
personally of the opinion that the above-quoted “unexpected” (“‘schiefen’’) judgment 
indicates that at first Luther did not at all venture the point of view, which is to be 
seen in his religious writings, in which the understandably dominant liturgical aspect 
of music is co-ordinated with the theological. 


The older Luther changed his point of view. He majestically makes light of all de- 
votional and musico-psychological considerations, and is able to concentrate on the 
special problems of church music with the single thesis that a// music is the creation of 
God. Particularly suggestive in this regard is the indication of his absolute lack of 
sympathy for the conscientious scruples of Augustine, when the latter can declare con- 
cerning the aesthetic hearing of religious music: ‘So often it has happened to me that 
the singing moved me more than the sung word, and this I confess is a reprehensible 
sin, and so I would far rather hear no more singing” (Confessions 10:33). 


III 


The third consideration arises from a quite different point of view. It is concerned 
with the question: What significance has music as the arrangement of sounds, seen from 
the theological angle? This has become the primary question for us when we consider 
Martin Luther’s thought on the theology of music, and it is in this that we find Luther’s 
historic and highly influential originality, even though his musical achievements when 
taken one by one reveal the strong influence of ancient and medieval writers, He was 
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deeply influenced by the secret of music, and in him this musical experience is charac- 
teristically bound together with a theological aspect. Johann Walter, the cantor of 
Torgau, and his colleague, has attempted to describe the radical unity of music and 
theology—exactly in Luther's sense—with a lively picture: “Music is enveloped and 
enclosed in theology, so that whoever desires, seeks out and learns theology, is caught 
up by music at the same time, although he may neither see, feel or understand it.” 
(Introduction to ‘The Praise and Commendation of the glorious art of Music” (“Lob 
und Preis der loblichen Kunst Musik” ). Music implies for Luther the wonderful things 
which come into our ken through hearing. What comes to us is like that which specially 
comes for us: the preaching of the sweet miracle of God coming in Jesus Christ is akdé 
that is hearing. That music comes within the sphere of things to be heard (auricularia), 
just like the gospel, that it has a heavenly origin, and that it is mediated in the same way, 
namely through the voice, all this adds up to a fact of astounding significance for Luther. 
And when he can say in his dissertation on Genesis: ‘Miracles apparent to the eye are 
far less significant than those perceived by the ear,” then he includes music in this 
statement. Whether he is expressing wonder over the secret of the sounds borne through 
the air, or rejoicing over the song of birds or skillful art of a polyphonic motet, still 
his original perception of the wonder of music is in evidence. Even when the music is 
not directly connected with the gospel, he still sees an inner relationship with the gospel: 
“All flowers and birds have the gospel inscribed on their throats.” Anyone who wanted 
to press Luther's thought could easily convict him of a “natural theology,” and Dedo 
Miller is undoubtedly right, when he judges that music appears in Luther's utterances 
as ‘‘practically a natural art form of the gospel.” But what Luther means is this, that 
gospel and music, theology and music always point the one to the other. The gospel 
is a higher school of melody, while music from its side always leads up to the gospel, 
indeed it reveals more of the secret of the gospel than many a deeply learned theologian, 
Hence all music is praise of God, and it does not lose this purpose, even when men 
misuse it. Whoever despises music shows thereby that there is something lacking in his 
theology. We shall try to make a few points clear. 


a) The deepest meaning of music is fulfilled when man joins in the song of praise of 
the creation, and brings music, God’s gift, to God himself as an offering. But the 
“natural” man is hindered from doing this: he fails to realize (side by side with the 
rest of creation) his relationship to God as it really ought to be, as he has been ex- 
cluded from it by the sin of the Fall. Hence his making music cannot be, as the offer- 
ing of praise of the cosmos is, an act of faith and worship towards God. God remains 

hidden from him behind the gift of music of all creation. Only when his eyes are 
opened through faith in Jesus Christ is he able to perceive the Creator beyond the Cre- 
ation. Only then dare he (as was neatly put by Karl Barth) enter again like a shame- 
faced late-comer into the choir of the heavenly and earthly powers. In this is to be found 
the key of the law and the gospel. Werner Elert once rightly observed that to him who 
lives under the law, all creatures, even the song of the nightingale, preach only death, 
but he who lives under grace receives what is more glorious than Solomon in all his 
glory (“Christian Ethics’—'"Das christliche Ethos,” p. 477). Adam von Fulda coins 
the expressive phrase: “Musica vera philosophia meditatio mortis continua’ (that is: 
“Music is the true philosophy, a continuous meditation on death”), whereas Martin 
Luther can see in music the likeness of the freedom of the children of God, and rejoice 
in it. 

Hence it is no wonder that with Jesus Christ a new era of music came into being. 
This can be put so expressly that the former time, under the law, can almost be reckoned 
as the songless age. Only now is music really set in its element. Whoever is saved from 
sin, death and the devil through God’s dear son, cannot remain silent, he must joyfully 
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and lustily talk and sing about it. Yes, music lies on the frontier which divides faith and 
unbelief. “If a man will not sing and talk about it, that is a sign that he does not believe 
it, that he does not believe the new, happy Testament, but belongs to the old, rotten 
unpleasant testament” (Luther) . There is a deeply significant legend, that when Christ 
descended into hell, he also rescued Orpheus, the Greek singer and patron of music, 
as a sign that music also had acquired a new basis in Christ: (Omnia instaurare in 
Christo—everything renewed in Christ) . In order to take part in the canticum novum— 
the new hymn to Christ, one needed a pure heart, which only the saved possessed. It 
was not music itself which needed salvation, as if it must first receive baptism, in order 
thenceforth to enter into the service of Christ. Music was already much more, even 
in the time of the law for those who could rightly hear, a hidden pointer to Christ, a 
forerunner of the good news of the gospel. Wherever music was made, it happened 
whether man knew it or not, as a sign of the messianic hope. For behind that which as 
music reached the hearing of those who waited, there stood according to God’s decree, 
the eternal great fact that was to come to those who waited as the message of salvation. 
Yes, in what music had to say about the deepest things, there was a message for those 
who had ears to hear about the ‘‘Firstborn of all creatures, through whom, all which 
is in heaven and earth was made” (Col. 1: 15f). So likewise under the old dispensation, 
music had a prophetic role to play, since from its origin it is concerned with Christ; 
not merely as a finger stretched out, but a bold anticipation of the freedom of the gospel, 
looking forward in spirit to the resurrection. Whoever understands so much of music, 
like the catholic court composer Ludwig Senfl in Munich, he also knows from the bot- 
tom of his heart, as is Luther’s conviction, about the gospel, or at least the main purpose 
of the gospel, the antithesis of the law, through which the gospel first became a gospel 
in a real sense. With this secret anticipation of the theme of salvation (to use a musical 
figure) , God’s long-suffering has through music established a lifeline for fallen creation 
which man dare not neglect. Now the time under the law, if we compare it with the age 
of the canticum novum, be reckoned the songless era, while in the age which began 
with the advent of Jesus Christ on earth, music for the first time became a means of ex- 
pression and communication for the company of the faithful. 


b) It belongs to the essence of the gospel, as God’s exhortation and address to man- 
kind, that it reaches us through hearing through akdé, Only as viva vox evangelii does 
it really become gospel (that is, good news) . Likewise it belongs to the essence of music 
that it speaks to us through the ear. Music is however not merely an analogue of the 
gospel, but its apparent form is ideally predestined for the spread of the gospel. The 
gospel cries out for music. The origin of the canticum novum, God’s work of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, is also the content of its words and music. The canticum novum 
is kerygmatic music. It attests to the act of salvation in two ways at once: as an offering 
of praise and thanksgiving to God, and as an open invitation to men to participate in 
the work of salvation, “that others also might hear and draw near” (Luther). In view 
of this unequivocal state of the facts we Lutherans should no longer tolerate the idea, 
which from the side of the Reformed churches is being willfully attempted, to restrict 
the office and practice of church music to hymn-singing (Lobpreis), even when such an 
attempt is supported by the authority of Karl Barth, who as a faithful pupil of Calvin 
asserts that he can see in church music no other purpose than the response of the con- 
gregation. When music seems to be able to declare and interpret the Word of God, that 
implies, according to Barth, not the crossing of a theological frontier, but is the expres- 
sion of a false assumption and the recognition of some quality in the music itself. In 
order to eradicate such attempts. Karl Barth and his friends have developed a theory of 
music which will radically prohibit any such attempt. 
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It would be taking on too much to controvert this theory by means of a careful exami- 
nation of the phenomenological state of affairs. We confine ourselves to our statements 
about Luther's original musical experience, which from the beginning bore a theological 
stamp: Music is counted among the wonderful things which reach us through hearing. 
The sung Word has often been pointed out as a third means of witness, beside the 
Word of preaching, and the visible Word of the sacrament, Meanwhile it is not only 
become clear that all these forms are included in the verbum praedicatum, that is, the 
preached word, (since the consecrated elements of the Sacrament are also approximated 
to ‘“Word’’), but the more recent research on Luther has drawn attention to the fact 
that the Word in Luther is at the same time to be understood as Sacrament, and hence 
the formerly favored antithesis between “Word” and ‘Sacrament’ is questionable. 
Luther was able to point to the words of Christ almost as effective signs, as Sacraments 
through which Christ works our salvation. All events of the gospel are at the same time 
Sacraments, that is to say holy signs, through which God effects in the faithful the things 
that those events betoken” (WA 9, p. 440). The “sign” of the Sacrament is the con- 
secrated element. Word and musical sound have a similar aspect as “elements”: sound, 
resonance, breath (Schall, Klang and Hauch), in short the natural base of speech and 
sound which we apprehend with our hearing. This material form of the verbum vocale is 
the vehicle for the sestamentum no less than in the case of the other sacramental signs: 
the sacrament is the letter, the testament is the Holy Spirit. Hence Erich Roth (‘‘Sacra- 
ment since Luther’s Time’’—"Sakrament nach Luther’) is able to speak of no less than 
a sacramental union in the case of the Word also, expressing the unity of Godhead and 
manhood in Christ: for in the Word also Christ reveals himself in his divine and human 
nature. As Luther extends the notion of ““Word”’ to the Sacrament, so also he extends the 
notion of ‘Sacrament’ to the Word. His theological deduction however does not stop 
there, but requires also that the sung word should be included in it; for it provides a 
special form of expression and representation of the Word in which the natural element 
aspect is clearly evident. The sung Word as such is in this form a sacrament, whose 
efficacy is clearly under the same predestined divine control as is the preaching of the 
Word: whenever and wherever God wills, it brings forth fruit: sometimes none, some- 
times much. Luther avows this, in that he points out music as the helpmeet of the work 
of the Holy Spirit and as the helpmeet of his own office, which is to induce faith. 


c) If the — which we have attempted up to now are clear, as to the central 
rdle of the auditory form of music in Luther's theological thought, still in closing we 
must refer to another aspect which will help to clarify the present discussion. For Lu- 
ther music is not first of all an art, nor yet a science, but before and above all creatures 

‘the creation of God. In this there lies a decisive difference as against the musical outlook 
of Calvin, for whom music is merely one of the particular free forms of art designed 
for the use and enjoyment of men. It is not some allegorical word-play when Luther 
personifies this creation of God as “Dame Music.” He rather emphasises its ontological 
quality. It is there from the beginning of the world, it was created with all other creatures 
and planted side by side with them. Music is a creature of God in its simplest form and 
it remains a creature of God—as musica artificialis—by which ‘‘natural music is sharp- 
ened and polished with the help of art.” As such a creature of God, music will be 
readily welcomed by man, not only in the sense that he thereby fulfills his God- 
directed bearing, but also in that he opens himself to the creative purpose of music. 


Now a creature is always an “outward and visible” creature, As Luther from time 
to time with seriousness stressed the faith in created things over against every attempt 
toward a spiritualizing outlook, so also he confirms with full conscience the senuous 
character of music. The creation of God must come into its own, and not be hindered. 
Therefore he expresses himself against what the puritans (Schwarmer) attempt to call 
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music. When Andreas Karlstadt will only allow unison singing to be used in the 
church service, then we find there nothing more than a high-handed denial of creature- 
ly and material things because of a superspiritual outlook. Their zeal against music 
reveals the heterodoxy of their teaching. “Complete” music consists not only of word 
and note (Ton) but also resonance (Klang). While Luther paid much attention to 
the idea that music is the creature of God, he did not particularly reflect over its suit- 
ability for worship: for him it is self-evident that as God has given us music, we 
should and ought to use it in worship, not only unison singing, but also polyphonic 
music and organ playing. 


Now it belongs to the purpose of creation of each thing that it should praise God 
in its own special way, This is true also for music, It succeeds in achieving its purpose 
only when it is completely and exclusively music. Hence it is impermissable merely 
to make use of music in the name of faith or worship, and so to restrict its potenti- 
alities, The earnestness of the Christian faith about the creation must be confirmed by 
the reflection of its own ethos in music and in the recognition of its special mode of 
operation. This is also and especially true in relationship to church music, It fills me 
with mounting dismay, to find often even in Lutheran circles a scrupulousness about 
music, which has nothing at all to do with the theology of music of the Reformer, 
either in spirit or in word. Luther had little sympathy with a liturgical 
puritanism which in its practical results issued in a strong antipathy to 
music. It implies a misconstruction and disregard of the creation-gift of music, when 
it is only considered to be legitimate in connexion with the Word for use in the con- 
gregation. And where music accompanies the Word, it must not be prohibited from 
bringing its specifically. musical powers and elements into play, since it is not in keep- 
ing with the essential values of music to be confined to unison singing and to eschew 
polyphonic development. Let us beware of all legalism. For where the gospel is, there 
is freedom. But also where music is, there is freedom. 


Now Ready — a Third Large Printing of 


“QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 
BY A NEWCOMER INTO A LUTHERAN CHURCH” 
by Paul H. D. Lang 
Newly revised, this popular booklet answers questions about the liturgy and customs 
of Lutheran parishes, such as: “Why Communion every Sunday?”, “Why are 


vestments worn by the ministers?”, “Why all this formality?” Order a supply for 
your tract rack now. 


20c each 
When remittance accompanies order, postage will be paid by the publisher. 
UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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Church Renewal In Germany 


Ernst Seybold 


I 


As I interpret it, the history of the Western Church in the second millenium A.D. 
may be divided as follows: 1) loss of the idea of the Church in the Gothic period; 
2) loss of pure doctrine in pietism; and 3) loss of the personal faith relation to Christ 
in the Enlightenment. To these three periods there correspond, conversely, three 
phases of awakening in Germany since the beginning of the nineteenth century: 1) 
the awakening to “‘faith”; then, 2) to doctrine (the confessional phase) ; then, 3) 
to the Church, We live today in the midst of the third phase. 


If it is not true in Lutheranism in general, at least in Germany it must be admitted 
that the awakening ‘to the Church” is meeting with substantial hindrances. First, 
while the Gothic period had already lost the Church theologically, in the Reformation 
period the episcopal order of the Church was lost, and the Landeskirche or regional 
church polity, with its consistories, was set up instead of it. The churchly renewal thus 
cannot proceed on the basis of accepting as theologically right the presently existing 
church polity (as our Swedish brethren, for example, can do). First of all it has to 
seek to help the Church to a proper constitution. It is painfully clear that the awaken- 
ing to the Church has repeatedly come to a standstill at the half-way point, theo- 
logically as well as practically, as it did also in the best Lutherans of the nineteenth 
century, because the Church does not have the really necessary constitution. 


Secondly, out of the period of the Enlightenment and the awakening to faith, there 
were founded in Germany many unions, that is, the linking of Lutheran and Calvinist 
congregations in one church organization. When the period of awakening to pure 
doctrine came, it laid hold not only of those sections of the Church which, legally 
speaking, had always been Lutheran, but also those that were united. Still, in most 
cases, the church unions were not ended. The law was stronger than the doctrine, and 
the Christians in the unions were left subject to rationalism or in the phase of the 

- awakening to faith. But because the truth of the Lutheran doctrine had its strength too, 
the united Landeskirchen did not come to be exclusively stamped with any one of the 
three tendencies (Enlightenment, awakening to faith, pure doctrine). And along with 
them all of evangelical Christianity in Germany has likewise remained in a state of 
flux, since we are all, whether we like it or not, historically bound together. But now 
tossed back and forth between rationalism and the first two phases of awakening, it 
seems impossible to come to the third phase, to the Church. Yet God also has German 
Christianity in his hand, whether Lutheran or non-Lutheran, and simply sets before it 
the theological problem which He sets before the Church throughout the world. But 
since the questions and problems of various periods of church history are found in 
our theology, at the same time the understanding of the situation is extraordinarily 
complicated. 


The Rev. Ernst Seybold was recently installed as pastor of St. Ursula’s Church at Ergersheim 
iiber Uffenheim, Middle Franconia, in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bavaria. He is the 
regular German correspondent for UNA SANCTA. 
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The theologians of the nineteenth century who were significant for confessional 
Lutheranism expressed themselves about ecclesiology in various ways. It is also clear 
that for us, the questions which the ecclesiological renewal must solve, still are not 
solved. If I see rightly, a backsliding followed upon the blossoming of Lutheran 
theology in the mid-nineteenth century, due to the fact that Prussia, the province with 
the largest United Church won a war in 1866 against many other German states. 
This backsliding certainly affected Lutheran doctrine, but much more still the ecclesio- 
logical tendencies of the revived Lutheranism. Indeed it flatly contradicted them. So, 
it seems to me, the churchly renewal in the twentieth century must begin anew. To be 
sure, there is a relationship of its ideas to many assertions of the last century, but 
there is no continuous line of development leading from the neo-Lutheran fathers to 
the church renewal movement of today. 


This new movement has taken place in several groups and in various ways. We 
speak of the “Hochkirche,” the" Berneuchener,” the “Bridern,” and the “Sammlung.” 


I must confess that I know nothing about the antecedents of the High Church 
Union (Hochkirchliche Vereinigung). It was founded shortly after the first world 
war. Almost immediately it drafted its program which showed how it understood 
the “middle of the Church” theologically prepared. The speed and instinctiveness 
with which they found this middle was always astonishing. The High Church Union 
had its period of greatest influence in the ’twenties. Its publication, Die Hochkirche, 
later called Eine Heilige Kirche, interceded energetically for evangelical catholic truth. 
The “High Church Days,” held mostly in Berlin, must have been outstanding events, 
which, with their practical liturgical celebrations, stirred up considerable sensation. 
Hostility and calumny were not wanting, nor did they escape internal difficulties, 
Unity -in theological concepts does not always mean a united judgment regarding 
confessional churchliness ; so the members of the High Church Union were not always 
one in their readiness to take root in historic Lutheranism, in order thus rooted to 
work renewal. The Nazi reich and the war destroyed much of the work of the High 
Church Union, or the Evangelical Ecumenical Union, as it calls itself today. Since 
the second world war it has hardly survived, at least in West Germany, though in East 
Germany there seems to be a small but active circle of the E. E. U. 


Some members of this union earlier formed the Evangelical Catholic Eucharistic 
Fellowship, which then became the Evangelical St. John’s Brotherhood, while others 
pledged themselves to the rule of the Evangelical Franciscan Tertiaries. Still others 
formed the Evangelical Order of Humility, which was to be a Benedictine-oriented 
tule of life in Germany, but this attempt did not succeed. 


Chairman of the E. E. U. is Professor Friedrich Heiler. To him belongs the heart- 
felt thanks of all members of the union for his significant work in the spirit of evan- 
gelical catholicity. Nevertheless some theologians feel obliged to point out that Prof. 
Heiler misunderstands catholicity many times in a liberal direction, The question must 
be directed to the entire E. E. U. how it interprets the gift of ordination. (Prof. Heiler 
received episcopal consecration from an episcopus vagans.) In any case the churchly 
renewal shall have to accept this fact as a sign that points to the future. The historic 
function of the E. E. U., the accomplishment of “icebreaking’” work for the awaken- 
ing to the Church, is completely indisputable. 


The Berneuchener come out of the German youth movement. Many of them were 
only on the borders of the Church, and many of them were theologians influenced 
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by liberalism, But their path led from the borders to the center of the Church. It be- 
gan in 1922. In 1923 they came together at the estate of Berneuchen in the district 
of Brandenburg. In 1926 an extensive program was laid down in the “Berneuchen 
Book,” which was the subject of much conversation, Then the Berneuchener went into 
silence, the group itself in this period undergoing great changes in personnel. In 
1931 they founded the Evangelical Brotherhood of St. Michael (Evanglische 
Michaelsbriiderschaft). It grew very quickly in spite of difficulties afforded by the 
Nazis, the war, and then the post-war period. Today there are about 700 Brothers of 
St. Michael, who live in all German speaking lands and also in foreign states. Re- 
lated to the Brotherhood of St. Michael is a sisterhood, which has not yet been widely 
publicized ; then the Berneuchener Dienst, and finally the Friends of the Berneuchener 
Dienst. Among the members of the Berneuchener Dienst many have assumed a so- 
called “obligation” (a kind of rule). 


The Berneuchener way to the center of the Church is made clear above all by com- 
paring its various liturgical publications which have appeared over a course of years. 
It began with a nature mysticism, and now has progressed to the classic Mass and the 
prayer hours of the ancient Church. But along the way knowledge was gained which 
they took along into the Church. The Berneuchener are known for their modern 
speech addressed to the educated classes of today’s world. The “Evangelische Jahres- 
briefe’”’ which for several years appeared under the title of “Quatember” is outstand- 
ing, and very good reading. The Berneuchener publication “Credo Ecclesiam” has 
been characterized by S. E. Ahlstrom, writing in The Lutheran World (Vol. IV, No. 
4., p. 388), as “for the atomic age.” It was concerned in a commendable way with 
questions of the organization of the Church. 


The Berneuchener value “Credo Ecclesiam’’ as a ‘‘second Berneuchen Book,” as a 
record of their second stage of development. It is yet to be seen what way they will 
be led in this new stage. One could wish that the Berneuchener might find their way 
unequivocally to the doctrine of the Church, and along with it an unconditional ad- 
herence to Lutheranism. It must also penetrate more broadly into the intellectually less 
educated strata of the population. Finally, it should cultivate more fully the ecclesio- 
logical tendencies of ‘Credo Ecclesiam.” H. Dombios’ proposals and essays on “Order 
and Disorder in the Church” are already a very acceptable advance in this direction. 


Yet how much the Berneuchener have already gained! The channel which was freed 
from ice by the High Church Union has been widened, and in another area the 
Berneuchener themselves did an icebreaking service. Their prayer literature is in many 
items already almost classic. Many who are not yet ready to admit from whence they 
are influenced actually live by its practices of brotherly soul care. The storm of con- 
troversy no longer blows around the Berneuchener as at first (and as at first around 
the High Church Union especially) ; they are accepted and command respect. 


The leading names of the Brotherhood of St. Michael are Wilhelm Stahlin, bishop 
in retirement, at one time professor at Miinster, Westphalia, and Karl Bernhard Rit- 
ter, dean and church counselor in Marburg, Lahn (in a Lutheran congregation of a 
united regional Church). They represent the first generation of the Berneuchener. 
The new leadership of the Brotherhood must now grow up. 


With the High Church Union as with the Brotherhood of St. Michael there is only 
a loose grounding in the Lutheran past of the German Church—in spite of the Lu- 
theran theology which they represent (though quite distantly in some cases). A 
grounding in Lutheran history is now the particular distinguishing mark of the re- 
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newal movement which has organized itself under the name of the Brothers (Bri- 
dern). On such a basis, this group has a clearly catholic relation to dogma, while 
the relation to the truth among the Berneuchener is determined in part through ro- 
mantic influences, and while in the Evangelical Ecumenical Union dogma may certainly 
be understood in a catholic way, the failure to enter fully into the real history of 
Lutheranism cannot be so understood. 


The Brothers of St. Ulrich is the name of a community in Braunschweig. After the 
second world war Max Witte became their pastor. The influence of the High Church 
Union, the Brotherhood of St. Michael and Greek Orthodoxy (which he had learned 
to know as a soldier) had worked on him, Then he discovered the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. When this happened all the good knowledge which he had discovered up to 
then was newly appropriated and received a binding character, Pastor Witte preached 
on an average of more than ten times a week. Often he served as a street preacher, 
leaving the congregation behind him in the chapel, and preceded by a crucifer, con- 
ducted missions in the streets throughout Braunschweig. No other parish in Germany 
had such a rich liturgical life as the Brothers. Max Witte worked himself to death. He 
died in 1955 at the age of 46. 


The Brothers were not unmolested. The Landeskirche of Braunschweig laid down 
a law a few years ago forbidding the congregation to use incense, sanctuary lamp, and 
ashes. But the Brothers had called forth the opposition of protestant-minded circles 
at least as much through their uncompromising Lutheran witness in doctrinal ques- 
tions as through their liturgical practices. 


Pastor Witte made contact with other Lutherans. Around the Lutheran Brother 
Circles people of his kind were united, but also non-sacramental confessional Luther- 
ans were recruited, But more and more I get the impression that the sacramental em- 
phasis prevails in the Circles of Brothers, New publications also show how they think 
of the idea of an episcopal church order. An Evangelical Lutheran Brotherhood of 
Prayer (whose members do not always belong to the Circles of Brothers) is the nu- 
cleus of those who are bound to the cause of the Brothers, Linked to them, besides 
the Braunschweiger Convent, are especially the Saxon-Thuringian Brothers, who since 
their university years have experienced a sacramental awakening. Allied to the 
Brotherhood of Prayer is also a prayer circle for women. 


The Circles of Brothers have an immediate church-political goal: the dissolution 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany (the federation of the Reformed, United, and 
Lutheran regional Churches of our country) because of its unionistic tendencies, and 
a Church pledged clearly to the Lutheran confessions. Thus their members cannot 
be, as are some of the members of the Evangelical Ecumenical Union and the Brother- 
hood of St. Michael, Lutheran or Lutheran-sympathizing Christians in United 
Churches (or even in Reformed Churches). But the Brothers do have nevertheless 
a connection with Lutherans in Union Churches, and especially with such as look 
skeptically on the union. (These people are organized in so-called Lutheran Work 
Circles.) The Brothers also have a connection with the free church Lutherans, among 
whom there now people who are looking for churchly renewal. 


Among the Brothers in their struggle for Lutheran doctrine (remember that this 
concern was first taken up about 1945, so it does not have the long established history 
of similar concern in the United States) the risk is run of assessing too highly the 
significance of historically given Lutheranism. This has resulted, in the first place, 
in the Brothers doing the reverse of that which the High Church Union did: while 
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the H. C. U. underestimated how much of their ideal had already been a historical 
reality in Lutheranism, the Brothers in my opinion overestimate Lutheranism when 
they suppose that “‘really everything” of that which they do has already been realized 
in the Church of the Augsburg Confession. In the second place, it appears that the 
Brothers, because of their attachment here, have not yet reached many insights which 
play a great role in other groups of the churchly renewal (just as in Lutheran 
America!) In the third place, the Brothers are not only anti-unionistic, but also anti- 
ecumenical. 


In 1954 Hans Asmussen and three friends began the movement called the Samm- 
Jung, with a circular letter full of questions, In 1957, meanwhile joined by two others, 
they sent out the last seven circular letters to which they joined twelve ‘Evangelical 
Declarations of Catholic Truth.” They clarified some of these statements in a book 
which appeared in 1958, “Catholic Reformation.” Since then the interests of the 
Sammlung have been served through regular news letters. Now and then an invita- 
tion is given to days of theological discussion at which public discussions are often 
held with (mostly) Roman Catholic theologians. Nothing is rigidly organized. 


The Sammlung has a much stronger theological interest (in the narrow sense of 
the word) than the groups heretofore discussed. That is both their speciality and their 
limitation, as they themselves both know and desire. The interest in theological dis- 
cussions is pursued above all by Hans Asmussen and Max Lackmann. The untroubled 
way in which enormously controversial theological questions are taken up is breath- 
taking. The members of the Sammlung are of the opinion that the mystery of the 
Church cannot be found within the walls of Lutheranism alone; still more are we for- 
bidden to serve a Lutheran self-satisfaction alone; but it is required on the ground 
of the German and Lutheran situation that we seek and further conversations with 
the Roman Church, and in company with Rome experience the awakening to the 
Church, Rome also has this awakening still before her—in part at least. 


The High Church Union led to catholic assertions and practices, the Brothers 
led to the Catholic Church itself as they found the concrete history of Lutheranism; 
the Sammlung opened the way to a greater breadth to this Catholic Church as it led 
the way into a concrete encounter with Rome, which also is part of the whole Catholic 
Church. To be sure, one could ask Asmussen and his friends whether for German 
Lutheranism Rome is really so much the neighbor on the ecumenical front as they 
.seem to think. German Lutheranism at least lives in company with all the Lutheran 
Churches of the world also, and Rome alone does not determine its ecumenical 
situation. 


Neither the individual nor the partial theological differences stand in the way of 
cross contacts between these various groups. Under the stimulation of the Sammlung 
the Brotherhood of St. Michael produced “Credo Ecclesiam.” “The Catholicity of the 
Church” has been published by Asmussen and Stihlin, and Prof. E. Kinder who 
stands close to the Brothers, has furnished a contribution to this book (on Scripture 
and Tradition). 


Finally it must be mentioned here that many Christians who are devoted to the 
churchly renewal in Germany belong to none of the four groups to which we have 
alluded. In part they stand entirely alone, in part they belong to small and insignificant 
groups. There are many reasons why they do not belong to any of the larger named 
groups. In a movement with the many problematic aspects which the German situa- 
tion postulates, nothing can be regimented. 
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In the Brotherhood of Christ at Selbitz, Upper Franconia (Bavaria), and in the 
Sisterhood of Mary at Darmstadt, Hesse, are found those who have been called to 
community life according to the ancient vows of order. Both fellowships have sprung 
from an awakening of a pietistic nature, and they are moulded by this background. 
Therefore we cannot simply identify them with the churchly renewal. 


But the community life necessarily brought with it an openness for the catholic 
gifts of the Church. The Sisterhood of Mary and the Brotherhood of Christ constitute, 
together with the Union of the Common Life (whose roots lie in the awakening of 
the nineteenth century and in the Irvingite movement), the circle of those who today 
combine a permanent pietistic pattern with an ecumenical concern which leads to 
an openness over against the Catholic Church and the catholic gifts of the Church, 


The Sisterhood of Mary especially has found much help from the catholic awaken- 
ing. Conversely, the catholic awakening realizes that the fellowship of the two com- 


munities should be esteemed, since the very fact of their catholic vows breaks so much 
anti-catholic ice. 


I do not know whether perhaps the awakening of the Church may secretly influence 
the community life. I am acquainted only with the Casteller Ring, a fellowship of 
women, who live together at the Schwanberg at Kitzingen in Lower Franconia 
(Bavaria) in the manner of a Benedictine influenced secular institute. 


IV 


The end of the first world war brought the end of the German State Church sys- 
tem. The convulsion in world history since 1914 brought an end to liberalism. The 
battle against the Nazi ideology led the Church to conclusions whose bearing she her- 
self could hardly estimate. How little she understood how she had been affected in the 
church’s struggle showed itself in 1945: in many ways people sought to resume at 
that point where they had been in 1933—as if nothing had happened, From 1945 to 
the present the Church has certainly made inner progress in some cases, But the basic 
order of the Landeskirchen was finished too soon to assimiliate the newer theological 
knowledge. Once again secular law was more determinative than spiritual insight. 
When will the constitution of our Churches once again be changed? 


In any event at least the Agendas (liturgical manuals) have been changed. The 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany (VELKD), which since 1948 has 
linked most of the Lutheran Landeskirchen and the Lutheran congregations in the 
union Churches, has received a new and largely excellent liturgy for the chief Service 
of Word and Sacrament. For Matins, Vespers, and Compline there are likewise of- 
ficial efforts. The Lutheran Liturgical Conference also published a non-obligatory 
edition of the Easter Vigil Rite, etc. Nevertheless the lordship of the black talar is 
universal, and no one knows how it may be broken, although it is already recognized 
among official circles themselves that it is not the “only-saving vestment.” The month- 
ly celebration of the Sacrament seems to be coming in everywhere (at least in the city 
congregations), but the weekly celebration must still wait for some time. Confession, 
kneeling, the sign of the Cross also seem to be in the distance, although they are 
already recognized in the new hymnal (at least in the Bavarian edition of the new 
common German hymnal). The misunderstanding which considers the churchly 
renewal to be for the beautification of church music often prevails, especially among 
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such as suppose themselves liturgically educated. I do not agree that Alpirsbach, with 
its impressive attempt in the sphere of a German Gregorian, belongs to the liturgical 
decorators, Nevertheless I do not count it as a special group within the churchly 
renewal, since it has no theological basis as such, Either its members belong to one of 
the previously named groups, or they are Barthians, etc., and therefore lack the proper 
openness for Church and Sacrament. 


“Theology and Liturgy’, ‘Leiturgia—Handbook of the Evangelical Divine Serv- 
ice’, and the ‘Yearbook for Liturgy and Hymnology” should be called something 
like semi-official publications. Peter Brunner’s ‘Doctrine of Divine Service” is an im- 
pressive effort and has official authority behind it. The ideas on liturgy and worship 
presented by the commission of the Lutheran World Federation also merit our con- 
sideration. 


Without official standing, but of great intrinsic importance, is the Theological 
Convention of the Augsburg Confession. To it belong many theologians who are also 
members of one of the groups of the churchly renewal. In itself we cannot simply 
count it to the renewal movement in that it is too exclusively academic. Still in many 
ways its reports show hope for the future. Not the least were the questions about the 
proper form of the Church which it discussed. 


The ministry, ordination, ecclesiology in general, the organization of the VELKD 
into dioceses, etc., are questions with which our Churches are also officially con- 
cerned, But here we still stand much more in the beginning than in liturgical matters, 
In spite of everything, however, the ecumenical commission of our United Lutheran 
Church has sounded a brave (anti-unionistic) word concerning open communion, 
and in its pronouncements on apostolic succession has also expressed several good 
ideas, 


Many helpful ideas have also had their source in the Evangelical Academies. In 
Tutzing (Bavaria) and Berlin (Lutheran in a Union Church) meetings have been 
held which have been concerned with the new evangelical orders and brotherhoods. 
In Schleswig, Germans and Scandinavians have been involved in encounter with the 
Eastern Church. More and more the academies are conducting real retreats. 


All these encouraging developments are running concurrent with some equally 
encouraging work in the theological faculties. A separate article would have to be 
written to report about the catholic insights in theology in our German universities, 
and a person more qualified than I must deal with this. 


Many kinds of positive developments and astonishing catholic insights still do not 
mean, unfortunately, that our theology has already come to a common evangelical- 
catholic outlook. Good isolated insights are found side by side with the usual tenets 
of an unexciting “positive theology,” with attempts to restore liberalism to life, with 
existentialist and nihilistc systems in which the philosophically based “naked per- 
sonal” tendencies (from the pietistic past) reduce themselves to absurdity. Overall, 
the viewpoints of all tendencies together constitute a systemless confusion. The risk 
of schizophrenia is great among our theologians, especially because the very spiritual 
life which could neutralize the wild intellectual speculations, as it would exist in a 
catholic-structured Church, is almost entirely lacking. (Even the professors who are 
open to evangelical-catholic truth participate in only a limited manner in the liturgical 
life.) 
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Such statements can be made, of course, only if the admission is added that the 
churchly renewal itself still stands intellectually helpless over against many questions. 
I think of the questions, for example, of the historical critic of Holy Scripture, 
who can be answered niether fundamentalistically nor liberalistically. 


The unsettled situation in theology is naturally grist for the mill of today’s efforts 
toward union. Since autumn of 1958, intercommunion has been urged between all 
the member Churches of the Evangelical Church in Germany, on the basis of the so- 
called Arnoldshain Theses on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. As if the unionistic 
efforts in themselves were not bad enough! Generally in church publicity only such 
examples are brought forward with special enthusiasm as are prejudicial to Lutheran- 
ism and to the churchly renewal. Most unfortunately—for here the Lutheran weakness 
regarding the Church shows itself once again—we are still not good church poli- 
ticians! 


And yet, the churchly renewal makes forward strides; 1t progresses in the midst of a 
Church which up to now has turned her back on those things which she still has, as 
if she did not want them, and yet which now shall be given to her in a new way. 


Vociferous human resistance and quiet divine guidance always seem to stand op- 
posed to each other when God renews the Church. This churchly renewal is certainly 
a Lutheran—or should I better yet say—a catholic thing: it happens solely by grace. 
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Hymns of the Liturgy—II 


A Confession of the Incarnation 
John E. Halborg 


Come, thou Redeemer of the earth, 

Come, testify thy Virgin-birth: Yb ——_——— 

All lands admire, all times applaud! ay mz = 
Such is the birth that fits a God. 


Begotten of no human will, 

But of the Spirit, mystic still, 
The Word of God in flesh arrayed 
The promised fruit to man displayed. 

The Virgin womb that burden gained 
With Virgin honor all unstained: 
The banners there of virtue glow: 
God in his temple dwells below. 


Proceeding from his chamber free, 
The royal hall of chastity, _ 
Giant of two-fold substance straight = 

His destined way he runs elate. 
From God the Father he proceeds: 
To God the Father back he speeds: 
Proceeds as far as very hell; 


Speeds back to light ineffable. Cy 

O Equal to the Father, thou! 
Gird on they fleshly mantle now: = med 
The weakness of our mortal state All laud to God the Father be, 

With deathless might invigorate. All praise, eternal Son, to thee: 

Thy cradle here shall glitter bright, All glory as is ever meet, 

And darkness breathe a newer light, To God the Holy Paraclete. Amen. 


Where endless faith shall shine serene, 


n —Ambrose 
And twilight never intervene, 


tr. J. M. Neale 

If we were to cite an example of what we mean in saying “liturgical hymn,” then 
we would probably choose one of the hymns of the great Ambrose, sainted Bishop of 
Milan. They are admirable statements of the faith, being written against the Arian 
heresy. At the same time they are not didactic or polemic in tone but devotional. The 
language is one of classical vigor and imagery. 


Ambrose (340-397) is usually considered to be the father of much of the practice 
of music in the Western Church, In his Confessions, Augustine wrote, 
We, though as yet unmelted by the heat of thy spirit, were nevertheless 
excited by the alarm and tumult of the city. Then it was first instituted that, 
according to the custom of the eastern regions, hymns and psalms should be 
sung, lest the people should faint through the fatigue of sorrow1 


There is some controversy as to how many hymns were written by Ambrose, Of 
the four which are unquestionably his, one is the “Veni Redemptor.” In a Christmas 
sermon, St. Augustine refers to some of the phrases of this hymn and indicates that 
they are cited from Ambrose. In using them in his sermon, he was to begin a custom 
which was to be prevalent for many years. Rambach and other Lutheran clergy were 
to continue this practice in our tradition. This hymn was to be used again in defense 


of the faith by Caelestine, Bishop of Rome, against the Nestorians at the Council of 
Rome in 430. 
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In the medieval Church this was the hymn for Vespers and Compline on the Vigil 
of the Nativity. It was lost to the Roman breviary with the Tridentine reforms. In the 
early Lutheran orders, it maintained its accustomed place. It was translated into Ger- 
man by Luther and other translations which were to follow were to make this a much 
beloved hymn in the Lutheran Church, At the present time it is to be found in almost 
every Lutheran hymnal with the exception of the Service Book and Hymnal. In the 
Lutheran Hymnal it is No. 95. Unfortunately, in this book the fourth stanza with its 
strong statement of the twofold nature of Christ is omitted. 


The source of the chorale used in the Lutheran hymnals is obscure, Some authori- 
ties state that it is possibly Ambrosian while the majority prefer to say that it is from 
the early Church or, safer yet, pre-Reformation. The version of the tune used in the 
Lutheran Hymnal is taken from the Geistliches Gesangbuchlein, Wittenberg, 1524.” 
Another lovely setting, Sarum plainsong, is printed in Songs of Syon. 


1Augustine, Confessions, 9:7, cited in Messenger, Ruth The Medieval Latin Hymn, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Capitol Press, 1953), p. 3. 


2Polack, W. G. The Handbook to The Lutheran Hymnal, 3rd ed. (Saint Louis, Mo.: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1958), p. 49. 


“THE WORD BECAME FLESH” 


The Word . . . condescends to assume my flesh and blood, my body and soul. He 
does not become an angel or another magnificent creature; He becomes man. This is 
a token of God’s mercy to wretched human beings; the human heart cannot grasp or 
understand, let alone express it. However, we Christians can at least learn to prize and 
esteem these words; they were acknowledged and preserved even in the papacy .. . 
They were sung daily in every Mass in a slow tempo and were set to a special melody, 
different from that for the other words. And when the congregation came to the words 
“from the Virgin Mary, and was made man,” everyone genuflected and removed his 
hat. It would still be proper and appropriate to kneel at the words ‘‘and was made 
man,” to sing them with long notes as formerly, to listen with happy hearts to the mes- 
sage that the Divine Majesty abased Himself and became like us poor bags of worms, 
and to thank God for the ineffable mercy and compassion reflected in the incarnation 
of the Deity... 


The following tale is told about a coarse and brutal lout. While the words “And 
was made man’’ were being sung in Church, he remained standing, neither genuflect- 
ing nor removing his hat. He showed no reverence, but just stood there like a clod. All 
the others dropped to their knees when the Nicene Creed was prayed and chanted 
devoutly. Then the devil stepped up to him and hit him so hard it made his head spin. 
He cursed him gruesomely and said: “May hell consume you, you boorish ass! If God 
had become an angel like me and the congregation sang: ‘God was made an angel,’ I 
would bend not only my knees but my whole body to the ground! Yes, I would crawl 
ten ells down into the ground. And you vile human creature, you stand there like a stick 
or a stone. You hear that God did not become an angel but a man like you, and you 
just stand there like a stick of wood!” 


—Martin Luther in Luther's Works, Vol. 22 (Concordia) 
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Book Reviews 


ia By Luther D. Reed, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959, 437 pages. 


Readers of UNA SANCTA will not everywhere agree with Dr. Reed’s views on 
the liturgical movement and his prescriptions for ceremonial, vestments, and the per- 
formance of the liturgy. His latest book, Worship, nevertheless represents the highest 
common denominator of worship practice in the Lutheran Church today. It deserves 


to be read and studied by all who are interested in the most important function of 
the Church. 


Dr. Reed’s broad knowledge of liturgics comes out of his many years of service 
to his Church and his special interest in the art of worship. Organists and choir- 
masters will be especially grateful for the section devoted to the music of the Church. 
Not only the music of the liturgy itself but also that of the hymns and the organ 
receive detailed attention. Lists of appropriate anthems, organ preludes and wedding 
music make this a valuable reference book. There are many practical suggestions to 
the choirmaster about the organization, conduct and rehearsal of choirs, 


The church building is fully discussed from an architectural point of view. This 
chapter is illustrated with sixteen photographs of traditional and contemporary 
churches. Despite Alice’s deathless comment that ‘‘a book without pictures is dull,” 
these add little to the book except expense. In this same section, headed “The Form 
and Content of Worship,” Dr. Reed goes through the Service and the Offices step 
by step, suggesting how they should be done. 


In the preface the author protests that he is not a “ceremonialist or extremist. 
To him the liturgy is much more than the ceremonies that may or may not accompany 
it, and liturgical worship is much more than pageantry. He has no desire to introduce 
the principles and practices of Anglo-Catholicism into Lutheran services, He has no 
consuming interest in the mechanical multiplications of celebrations of the Sacrament, 
in reservation of the consecrated host, in the general introduction of the full round of 
historic vestments, in the stations of the cross, the kissing of stoles, the use of incense, 
the multiplication of lights, genuflections, and signings of the cross, in crucifers, 
torchbearers, and the like... With this understood, the author would also say that 
there is a proper amount of pure ceremonial which should be studied and per- 
formed . .” 


Here is the Achilles’ heel of every commentator on the ceremonial connected with 
the Lutheran liturgy. It finally boils down to a question of what one likes or doesn’t 
like. After Dr. Reed, in the paragraph quoted above, washes his hands of all these 
things which he labels “Anglo-Catholic,” he says, “The position and bodily move- 
ments of all who conduct the services of the Church are important. These should 
conform to established principles and forms of ceremonial procedures.” Since we have 
no such principles or procedures in the Lutheran Church, Dr. Reed is on dangerous 
ground along with everyone else who attempts to delineate them. There are many 
Lutherans who would be horrified at the idea that “the position and bodily move- 
ments of all who conduct the services of the Church are important.” At one moment 
the author can warn us not to be fussy and at the next he can describe precisely how 
the hands of the celebrant should be positioned for prayer. So it comes in the last 
analysis to the question of “‘what paper do you read”! 
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Although we may not all subscribe to the same views as the author, at least one 
must admire the good taste evident in his suggestions throughout the book, There is 
an evident longing to raise the standard of worship in our Churches, Dr. Reed be- 
lieves this can be done not by extreme practices, but by a more moderate general 
improvement. “Lift up your hearts!” breathes on every page of this book which is a 
gift of love to his Church from one of her most venerable and beloved fathers. It 
is without question the most definitive book on the worship of the Lutheran Church 
in our day, and as such should be made available in every parish Church in the land, 


—Charles Trexler, Jr. 


WORSHIP IN WORD AND SACRAMENT. By Enest B. Koenker, St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 109 pages. $1.50. 


Paperbacks seem to dominate the book market these days, at least in the popular 
field. Here is a paperback that brings a fresh breath to our understanding of worship. 
The author sets down as his purpose, “to interpret and clarify the worship of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession.” This he does in a very clear and excellent 
way. It is an endeavor to present the matter of the worship life of the Lutheran 
Church to the intelligent and thinking layman. 


This is not a book of “how to do it,” but rather one which asks “why.” 
The author writes, ‘I am convinced that a great deal of study and rethinking of some 
elementary points will be required before the liturgical movement within the Lutheran 
Church will gain its desired influence and the ancient and objective liturgical forms 
will convey their traditional message. He then goes on to begin this rethinking and 
restating of the place of the Eucharist in the life of the Lutheran Church. He points 


out that “in its primary sense worship is God’s action in Christ; only secondarily is 
it man’s action.” 


There are some words for the liturgical renewal in the Lutheran Church that 
speak both to those within the renewal and to its critics, To the critics he would point 
out that the liturgical renewal is primarily concerned with theology and with the 
reality of God instead of forms, It has pointed up the effects of rationalism and piet- 
ism on the worship and confessional life of the Church. To those sympathetic to the 
renewal he says that there is a suspicion that in some cases it is a matter of copying 
Roman Catholic doctrine rather than being a rediscovery of the Confessions. There 
is also a suspicion that it represents a de-emphasis on doctrine and preaching. 


This book is written by one who has a deep appreciation of the Lutheran Confes- 
sions and liturgical life. Its ringing call for more frequent celebrations of the Eucha- 
rist is significant. The reviewer's copy is well marked with significant passages that 
will bear re-reading and re-study. It is a fine apologetic and critique of the worship 
life of the Lutheran Church and should be read by all who are concerned with the 
revival within the Church. 


—G. Philip Engdabl 


THE NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA is scheduled to appear at Easter. 
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